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BY  GEORGIANA  G.  STEVENS.  During  World  War  II  Mrs.  Stevens  was  a  member  of  the 
research  and  analysis  branch  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services.  Since  1945  she  has  lived  and 
traveled  extensively  in  the  Middle  East. 


GEOGRAPHY  and  geology — which  have  deter¬ 
mined  Iran’s  pivotal  position  in  world  politics — 
determined  also  that  it  should  become  the  Allies’ 
“bridge  to  victory”  in  World  War  II.  The  records 
of  Britain’s  Persia  and  Iraq  Command  and  of  the 
American  Persian  Gulf  Command  demonstrate  the 
crucial  value  of  the  Iranian  supply  corridor  to  Rus¬ 
sia  between  1941  and  1945.  Through  that  corridor 
5  million  tons  of  materiel  moved  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  the  Caspian.  At  the  same  time  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  Oil  Company’s  refineries  in  Abadan,  at  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  doubled  production  to 
keep  the  British  navy  afloat. 

The  exigencies  which  had  necessitated  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Iran  by  Russian  forces  from  the  north  and 
British  forces  from  the  south  in  August  1941  also 
dictated  that  Iran’s  economy,  transportation  and 
communications  be  used  for  the  next  five  years  to 
divert  the  German  army  from  the  Caucasus — the 
center  of  Russia’s  oil  resources — and  to  provide 
Russia  with  lend-lease  supplies.  In  terms  of  eco¬ 
nomics  these  developments  meant  complete  disrup¬ 
tion  of  Iran’s  normal  agricultural  production  and 
distribution,  of  domestic  finances  and  foreign  trade. 

IRAN’S  WARTIME  PROBLEMS 

Control  of  Iran’s  economy  by  the  occupation  pow¬ 
ers  soon  became  almost  complete.  Persian  Gulf 
ports  were  taken  over  by  Britain’s  Middle  East  Sup¬ 
ply  Center  (MESC),  then  operating  to  allocate 
shipping  and  commodities  throughout  the  Middle 
East  theater.  After  1942  the  MESC  became  an 
Anglo-American  agency.  The  Russian  command 
took  over  all  facilities  of  Iran’s  Caspian  ports  and 
operation  of  the  Trans-Iranian  railroad  as  far  south 
as  Teheran,  where  the  British  took  over.  The  Iran¬ 
ian  government  hastily  set  up  companies  to  handle 
such  imports  of  food  and  textiles  as  MESC  could 
permit,  and  attempts  were  made  to  initiate  ration¬ 
ing.  A  ministry  of  food,  established  to  allocate 
grain,  met  insurmountable  problems  in  the  period 
of  insecurity  and  rapid  inflation  following  the  oc¬ 


cupation.  Finally,  after  a  partial  crop-failure  in 
1942,  the  government  appealed  to  the  United  States 
for  help.  This  was  the  background  for  the  second 
unofficial  Millspaugh  Financial  Mission,  which 
went  to  Iran  in  January  1943  at  the  request  of  the 
Iranian  government.^  The  wide  economic  powers 
which  the  Iranian  Parliament  (Majlis)  in  despera¬ 
tion  turned  over  to  this  mission,  indicated  the 
weakness  and  limited  authority  of  the  wartime 
government. 

That  government  had  started  with  every  conceiv¬ 
able  handicap.  The  dictator,  Reza  Shah,  whose  tol¬ 
erance  toward  an  aggressive  Nazi  fifth  column  had 
threatened  the  entire  Allied  strategy,  was  summar¬ 
ily  forced  by  the  British  Command  to  abdicate  and 
go  into  exile.  His  departure  inevitably  created  a 
chaotic  internal  situation.  Reza  Shah  had  ruled 
Iran  with  an  iron  hand  for  20  years.  His  authority 
had  rested  on  army  control  and  ruthless  suppres¬ 
sion  of  all  opposition.  With  his  removal,  the  army 
suddenly  lost  its  political  prestige;  restive  tribes, 
who  make  up  a  fifth  of  Iran’s  population,  seized 
arms  as  the  strict  system  of  provincial  security 
broke  down;  and  long-suppressed  political  opposi¬ 
tion  and  opportunism  came  into  the  open.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  facade  of  national  unity 
which  Reza  Shah  had  created  could  not  withstand 
the  strain  of  democratic  give  and  take.  There  were, 
it  appeared,  few  essential  bonds  of  unity  between 
Teheran  and  Tabriz,  capital  of  Azerbaijan,  where 
a  large  dissident  minority  population  have  always 
resented  dictation  from  the  central  government. 
Teheran  also  discovered  with  chagrin  that  the  dic¬ 
tatorship  had  failed  completely  to  alter  the  anarchic 
and  separatist  tendencies  of  many  of  the  strong 
provincial  tribes.  The  task  of  assimilating  them 
into  the  national  life  remained  one  of  many  haz¬ 
ards  to  re-establishment  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment.  In  this  period  of  political  disintegration  the 

I.  A.  C.  Millspaugh  had  headed  a  financial  mission  to  Iran 
between  1922  and  1927.  For  his  version  of  that  first  mission,  as 
well  as  the  abortive  second  one,  see  his  Americans  in  Persia 
(Washington,  D.  C.,  Brookings,  1946). 
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modern  paper  constitution  of  1906,  to  which  nation¬ 
alist-minded  Iranians  hoped  to  return,  proved  small 
comfort. 

GREAT  POWER  STRUGGLE 

At  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe,  in  May  1945, 
Iran  became  again  the  unhappy  testing  ground  of 
postwar  relationships  between  the  great  powers  as 
well  as  between  the  great  powers  and  the  small 
nations.^  It  had  been  clear  to  the  Iranians  during 
the  war  that  however  much  the  Russians  and  the 
Western  Allies  might  agree  on  the  immediate  task 
of  moving  supplies  to  the  Russian  front,  they  agreed 
on  very  little  else,  including  the  postwar  role  of 
Iran.  Some  assurance  had  been  provided  by  the 
Treaty  of  Alliance  of  1942,  in  which  Russia  and 
Britain  had  declared  that  their  forces  should  “dis¬ 
turb  as  little  as  possible  the  administration  and  se¬ 
curity  forces  of  Iran”;  and  by  the  Teheran  Declara¬ 
tion  of  December  1943,  in  which  Roosevelt, 
Churchill  and  Stalin  stressed  their  desire  for  “the 
independence,  sovereignty  and  territorial  integritv 
of  Iran.”i 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  government  of  young 
Muhammad  Reza  Pahlevi,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father  in  September  1941,  found  itself  at  the  mercy 
of  Allied  commands  with  conflicting  claims  and 
expectations.  The  traditional  Iranian  dilemma  of 
maintaining  a  precarious  balance  between  the  great 
powers  was  thus  aggravated,  in  spite  of  Anglo- 
American  endeavors  to  give  the  wartime  alliance  of 
the  Big  Three  the  appearance  of  harmony.  In  this 
situation  the  sophisticated  Iranians  proved  them¬ 
selves  more  realistic  than  the  British  or  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  whose  insistence  that  the  Allies  had  achieved 
genuine  harmony  did  not  square  with  daily  events.'* 

In  view  of  the  historic  rivalry  between  great 
powers  in  Iran,  it  was  unrealistic  to  expect  a  sudden 
fundamental  agreement  between  them.  Iranians, 
who  could  remember  no  period  during  the  last 
hundred  years  when  they  had  not  been  subject  to 
pressure  from  Russia,  which  sought  a  warm-water 
exit  through  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from  Britain, 
which  sought  economic  privileges  and  strategic  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  route  to  India,  did  not  expect  such  a 
great-power  agreement.  The  revolution  of  1917  in 
Russia  had  brought  a  change  in  Russia’s  tactics  but 

2.  For  discussion  of  these  relationships  up  to  1945  sec  Chris¬ 
tina  Phelps  Grant,  “Iran:  Test  of  Relations  Between  Great  and 
Small  Powers,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  3  (April 
>5.  1945)- 

3.  For  text  see  Helen  Miller  Davis,  Constitutions,  Electoral 
Laws,  Treaties  of  the  States  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  (Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C.,  Duke  University  Press,  1947),  pp.  100-105. 

4.  See  George  Lenezowski,  Russia  and  the  West  in  Iran 
(Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Cornell  University  Press,  1949),  p.  278.  Also  sec 
Millspaugh,  op.  cit.,  pp.  157-59. 


How  much  independence  is  enjoyed  by  small 
nations  whose  strategic  position  and/or  natu¬ 
ral  resources  are  of  concern  to  two  or  more 
I  great  pmwers?  Can  underdeveloped  countries 
be  expected  to  carry  out  political,  economic 
and  social  reforms  by  democratic  methods, 
or  will  their  governments  have  to  resort  to 
methods  Americans  regard  as  dictatorial?  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Research  Department, 
Iran,  often  named  as  one  of  the  areas  where 
Russia  will  clash  with  the  Western  powers, 
provides  an  important  case-study  for  answers 
to  these  questions. 


not  in  its  aims.  Conquest  of  Iran,  preferably  by  in- 
nltration,  had  been  proclaimed  the  primary  task  of 
the  Oriental  revolution  outlined  at  the  first  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Peoples  of  the  East  at  Baku  in  1920.’ 
Subsequent  Russian  political  activity  in  Iran,  rather 
than  the  much  advertised  Treaty  of  Friendship  of 
1921  renouncing  extraterritoriality,  confirmed  these 
intentions  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century 
Britain’s  imperial  policy  required  that  Russia 
should  not  be  permitted  to  succeed  in  proselytizing 
and  winning  control  of  Iran  and  that  other  rival 
powers,  notably  Germany,  should  be  kept  from 
gaining  predominant  influence  in  that  country. 
With  the  discovery  in  1908  of  oil  in  the  British-held 
concession  in  southwest  Iran  the  country  took  on 
fresh  economic  and  strategic  importance  for  Brit¬ 
ain.  Economic  and  strategic  interests,  particularly 
oil  for  the  British  navy,  continued  to  be  the  basis 
for  most  of  Britain’s  pre-World  War  II  involve¬ 
ments  in  Iranian  affairs. 

Iran  had  welcomed  German  commercial  inter¬ 
ests,  which  had  first  appeared  on  the  scene  before 
World  War  I  and  were  greatly  increased  under 
Hitler.  By  1940  Germany  was  taking  half  of  Iran’s 
exports,  had  established  important  shipping  services 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  had  built  an  active  fifth 
column  which  threatened  to  block  the  Trans- 
Iranian  supply  route  to  Russia.  It  became  impera¬ 
tive,  therefore,  that  Russia  and  Britain  join  forces 
in  Iran  in  the  interests  of  survival. 

Iran’s  continuing  need  of  third-power  support  to 
neutralize  Anglo-Russian  rivalry  naturally  caused 
it  to  look  expectantly  toward  the  United  States 
when  American  forces  joined  the  Allies  in  1942. 
American  wartime  policy  toward  Iran,  however, 
proved  disappointingly  negative  in  character.  Thus, 
the  Millspaugh  Financial  Mission,  which  had 

5.  See  Lenezowski,  op.  cit.,  pp.  6-11. 
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seemed  to  Teheran  an  obvious  device  for  involving 
the  United  States  more  direcdy  in  the  Iranian  dip¬ 
lomatic  situation,  lacked  official  support  from 
Washington.*^  President  Roosevelt’s  signature  on 
the  Teheran  Declaration  had  important  psychologi¬ 
cal  value  for  the  Iranians;  but  active  American 
propaganda  was  almost  nil  during  the  war.  The 
most  positive  evidence  of  American  interest  was  the 
presence  of  American  advisers  to  the  Iranian  army 
and  gendarmerie.  Such  gestures,  however,  were  not 
sufficient  to  reassure  Teheran  that  it  could  count 
on  American  backing  in  any  postwar  political 
showdown  or  to  help  it  resist  the  immediate  pres¬ 
sure  of  Russian  wartime  infiltration. 

POSTWAR  DILEMMA 

By  1945  this  infiltration  had  become  particularly 
crippling  in  the  economic  field.  Thus  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  Teheran  to  reorganize  the  country’s 
disordered  economy  until  it  could  regain  control 
over  the  rich  grain-producing  provinces  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  zone  of  occupation.  During  the  fighting  in 
Europe  Iran  had  had  to  accept  Russian  control  of 
the  agricultural  output  of  this  area.  Under  Mos¬ 
cow’s  pressure  Iran  had  also  entered  into  several 
disadvantageous  trade  agreements,  notably  those 
on  the  production  of  the  Caspian  fisheries  and  the 
Teheran  munitions  industry.  Teheran  had  been 
powerless  to  prevent  excessive  cutting  of  Iranian 
timber  by  the  Russians  or  to  protest  furtive  oil  ex¬ 
ploration  activities  in  the  Russian  zone.  With  the 
coming  of  V-E  Day  Iran  was  still  in  no  position  to 
challenge  these  abuses  while  Russian  troops  re¬ 
mained  on  its  territory.  Teheran’s  first  overriding 
objective,  therefore,  became  the  evacuation  of  all 
foreign  troops. 

The  Teheran  government  of  1945  was  poorly 
equipped  to  achieve  this  objective.  Its  prestige  was 
so  low  that  as  the  U.S.S.R.  emerged  in  the  role  of  a 
victorious  great  power,  Iran  found  it  more  and 
more  expedient  to  appease  Moscow  while  casting 
about  for  support  elsewhere.  Iran  appealed  to  the 
Allied  governments  for  evacuation  immediately 
after  V-E  Day.  American  forces  began  to  leave  at 
once.  British  and  Russian  troops  agreed  to  leave  the 
Teheran  area.  A  long  diplomatic  argument  ensued 
over  further  withdrawals,  with  Britain  and  the 
United  States  favoring  early  complete  evacuation 
before  the  deadline  set  in  the  Tripartite  treaty  of 
1942,  i.e.  six  months  after  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Russia  stood  by  this  literal  deadline  but  eventually 
failed  to  observe  it.  Meanwhile,  other  Soviet  activi¬ 
ties,  particularly  in  the  propaganda  field,  and  the 
continued  sealing-off  of  the  Russian  zone  from 

6.  See  Millspaugh,  op.  cit.,  pp.  212-29. 


Iranian  economic  and  police  authority  dashed  Tehe¬ 
ran’s  hopes  of  regaining  control  of  the  entire  coun¬ 
try.  At  the  same  time  political  developments  in 
Azerbaijan  revealed  some  of  the  reasons  for  Rus¬ 
sia’s  reluctance  to  withdraw. 

AZERBAIJAN  CRISIS 

Following  Reza  Shah’s  abdication,  Azerbaijan 
had  presented  the  Iranian  government  with  its 
most  explosive  internal  political  situation.  This  im¬ 
portant  province,  the  northeast  corner  of  which  was 
annexed  by  Tsarist  Russia  in  1828,  adjoins  Turkey 
and  Iraq  on  the  west,  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  east, 
and  what  is  now  Soviet  Azerbaijan  on  the  north. 
Its  population,  which  was,  of  coui^se,  split  by  the 
1828  division,  includes  a  large  element  of  Turkish 
origin  and  a  number  of  Kurdish  tribes  cherishing 
racial  and  cultural  ties  with  related  tribes  across 
the  western  border.  The  Persian  constitution  of 
1906  took  into  account  the  claims  of  these  and  other 
strong  minority  groups  by  providing  for  provincial 
and  municipal  councils  for  local  self-government. 
Like  many  other  constitutional  provisions,  how¬ 
ever,  this  one  was  never  carried  out;  and  under  the 
highly  centralized  Reza  Shah  regime  the  provinces 
were  thoroughly  exploited,  the  peasant  population 
was  kept  at  the  mercy  of  large  landholders,  and  all 
manifestations  of  local  independence,  such  as  local 
dialects,  were  forbidden.  Inevitably  these  oppressive 
measures  stimulated  underground  resistance  move¬ 
ments — that  of  the  Azerbaijanis  revolving  about  the 
idea  of  local  autonomy  within  the  Iranian  state  and 
that  of  the  Kurds,  about  an  independent  Kurdistan 
to  include  neighboring  Kurdish  tribes  of  Turkey 
and  Iraq. 

Lacking  positive  and  valid  ties  with  Teheran,  the 
leaders  of  these  movements  have  been  habitually 
receptive  to  outside  influences  and  support.  In  the 
southwest  areas  of  this  patchwork  of  tribal  plotting 
and  counterplotting  Britain  has  played  a  paternal¬ 
istic  role  by  subsidizing  some  southern  tribes  who 
protect  Anglo-Iranian  pipelines,  and  by  maintain¬ 
ing  friendly  liaison  with  the  Kurds.  Since  any  Rus¬ 
sian  thrust  towards  the  Persian  Gulf  would  be 
made  through  Kurdish  territory,  there  are  obvious 
reasons  for  British  watchfulness.  Similarly  the  Ger¬ 
mans  found  it  necessary  to  propitiate  the  tribes 
during  the  period  of  Nazi  infiltration  of  Iran. 

The  Russians  have  been  primarily  interested  in 
Iranian  Azerbaijan  as  a  toe  hold  for  an  eventual 
march  toward  the  Persian  Gulf  and  as  the  first  zone 
of  security  for  the  Baku  oil  fields  in  Soviet  Azerbai¬ 
jan.  The  fortuitous  wartime  occupation  of  this  area, 
therefore,  offered  the  U.S.S.R.  an  irrisistible  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  revive  the  historic  Russian  drive  toward 
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India  and  to  explore  the  possibility  of  attaching 
this  strategic  province  to  its  orbit.  Documentary 
evidence  which  has  come  to  light  since  the  war 
shows  Russia’s  profound  interest  in  this  area.  This 
was  bluntly  stated  in  the  secret  protocol  under 
which  Russia  and  Germany  contemplated  dividing 
up  the  world  in  1940,  in  which  “the  area  south  of 
Batum  and  Baku  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  recognized  as  the  center  of  the  as¬ 
pirations  of  the  Soviet  Union.”^ 

The  organization  of  the  Russian  occupation  zone 
gave  many  indications  that  this  goal  remained  in 
view  throughout  the  war.  In  spite  of  an  acute  man¬ 
power  shortage,  Russia  maintained  in  Iran  several 
times  the  number  of  troops  necessary  for  supply 
operations.  Rigid  censorship  and  travel  restrictions 
on  all  foreigners  were  enforced  in  the  Russian  zone. 
Iranian  frontier  posts  for  police,  border  patrols  and 
customs  were  abolished. 

This  overt  disregard  by  Moscow  of  the  1942 
Allied  undertaking  “to  disturb  as  little  as  possible 
the  administration  and  security  forces  of  Iran”  be¬ 
came  more  flagrant  in  1944  after  Iran  refused  to 
grant  an  oil  concession  in  the  north  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
Negotiations  with  British  concerns  for  another  con¬ 
cession  in  southeastern  Iran  had  then  been  in  prog¬ 
ress  for  some  time.  In  1944  two  American  compa¬ 
nies  also  showed  renewed  interest  in  that  area.®  At 
this  juncture  Moscow  sent  an  official  Foreign  Office 
mission  to  Teheran  to  ask  a  concession  for  the  Rus¬ 
sian  government  in  the  northern  zone.  Subjected 
to  these  competing  pressures,  Teheran  made  a  deci¬ 
sion  which  it  was  possible  for  the  British  and  Ameri¬ 
cans,  representing  private  companies,  to  accept  with 
good  grace  but  which  the  Soviet  representatives, 
who  had  requested  the  concession  in  the  name  of 
their  government,  could  not  accept  without  loss  of 
prestige.’  The  Majlis  decided  to  postpone  all  oil 
negotiations  until  after  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  from  the  country,  and  a  new  oil  law  was 
hastily  passed  forbidding  Iranian  officials  to  dis¬ 
cuss  oil  matters  with  any  foreigners. 

Russian  retaliation  against  Teheran  followed 
early  in  1945.  The  Soviet  High  Command  in  North¬ 
ern  Persia  began  to  insist  that  all  movements  of 
Iranian  troops  and  equipment  in  that  area  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  Soviet  authorities.  Local  officials  became 
subject  to  close  scrutiny,  and  those  considered  un¬ 
desirable,  i.e.,  sympathetic  to  Teheran,  were  ex- 

7.  Nazi-Soviet  Relations  /  959-/ 947,  Documents  from  archives 
of  the  German  Foreign  Office,  Dept,  of  State  Publication  3023 
(Washington,  1948),  p.  257. 

8.  Note  Dr.  Millspaugh’s  criticism  of  these  wartime  negotia¬ 
tions  as  tactless  and  untimely,  op.  cit.,  pp.  156  and  233. 

9.  For  a  discussion  of  the  ramifications  of  these  oil  negotiations 
see  H.  J.  Liebesny  “U.S.S.R.  and  Iranian  Oil,”  American  Per¬ 
spective,  Dec.  1947,  pp.  412-20. 


pelled.  Capitalizing  on  the  chronic  discontent  of  the 
unassimilated  northern  tribes,  and  in  particular  on 
the  grievances  of  the  Azerbaijanis,  the  political  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  Russian  command  moved  into  high 
gear. 

The  story  of  the  Russian  capture  of  the  Azerbai¬ 
jan  Tudeh  party  emphasizes  further  the  weaknesses 
of  the  wartime  Teheran  government.^’  A  handful 
of  Tudeh  members  in  the  Majlis  formed  an  effec¬ 
tive  opposition  bloc.  Labor  agitation,  working  on 
long-standing  resentments  among  Iran’s  exploited 
industrial  workers,  was  stepped  up  in  such  centers 
as  Teheran,  Isfahan  and  the  oil  towns  of  Khuzis- 
tan.  Particularly  active  in  this  work  was  Ja’afar 
Pishevari,  who  had  come  to  Iran  in  1936,  ostensibly 
as  a  refugee  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  whose  political 
activities  had  led  to  his  imprisonment  by  Reza 
Shah.  Freed  after  the  Allied  invasion  in  1941, 
Pishevari  and  a  group  of  fellow  leftists  formed  the 
core  of  the  Tudeh ’s  leadership  during  the  war. 
Soviet  patronage  of  the  Tudeh  became  evident 
when  the  party  staged  open  demonstrations  against 
the  new  oil  law  in  1944.  A  further  sign  of  backstage 
coordination  was  the  visit  of  a  large  delegation  of 
vacationing  Iranian  factory  workers  to  Baku  in 
Soviet  Azerbaijan  in  the  summer  of  1945.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  visit,  the  Tudeh  in  Azerbaijan  suddenly 
voted  itself  out  of  existence.  Its  members  then 
joined  a  new  Soviet-sponsored  Democratic  party  of 
Azerbaijan,  which  engineered  the  coup  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1945,  setting  up  the  Azerbaijan  People’s  Gov¬ 
ernment.  At  the  same  time  a  Kurdish  People’s 
Government  was  proclaimed  at  a  meeting  of  tribal 
chiefs  in  Mahabad,  following  a  similar  command 
visit  to  Baku.  The  stage  was  thus  set  for  the  de¬ 
tachment  of  two  important  areas  from  Teheran’s 
authority. 

Events  outside  of  Iran  undoubtedly  influenced 
the  timing  of  these  Russian  moves.  The  question  of 
revision  of  the  Turkish  Straits  convention  was  then 
at  issue  between  Russia,  which  wanted  the  Straits 
to  become  the  exclusive  concern  of  the  Black  Sea 
countries,  and  the  Western  powers,  which  favored 
international,  as  opposed  to  regional,  control  of  this 
strategic  waterway.  During  the  impasse  in  this  dis¬ 
pute  the  revolts  in  Azerbaijan  and  Kurdistan  came 
to  a  head.  The  proximity  of  the  new  Democratic 
People’s  Government  of  Kurdistan  to  Turkey  and 

10.  Details  of  this  development  in  Tudeh’s  history  are  recorded 
in  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Re¬ 
port  of  Subcommittee  No.  5,  “Communism  in  the  Near  East,” 
Supp.  Ill  to  The  Strategy  and  Tactics  of  World  Communism, 
House  Document  154,  Part  2,  8ist  Cong.,  2nd  sess.  (Washing¬ 
ton,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1949).  There  is  also  a 
circumstantial  account  of  Tudeh’s  switch  from  a  Socialist- 
Nationalist  program  to  an  outright  pro-Communist  orientation, 
beginning  in  1944,  in  Lenezowski,  op.  cit.,  pp.  223-34. 
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Iraq  gave  Soviet  operations  special  significance  at 
this  time." 

Iran’s  appeal  to  the  united  nations 

Teheran  responded  to  these  threatening  events  by 
replacing  the  aged  and  supposedly  pro-British  pre¬ 
mier,  Ebrahim  Hakimi,  with  Ahmad  Qavam,  an 
experienced  politician  from  the  north,  considered 
more  acceptable  to  Moscow.  At  the  same  time  Iran 
appealed  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
at  its  first  session  in  London  in  1946,  contending 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  interfering  in  its  internal  af¬ 
fairs  and  threatening  its  security.  The  ensuing  de¬ 
bate  revolved  about  the  procedural  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  complaints  of  a  small  nation 
against  one  of  the  Big  Five  were  the  legitimate 
business  of  the  Security  Council.  Russia’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  they  were  not  was  countered  b\  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  which  supported  Iran’s  right 
to  be  heard.  The  Council’s  decision  to  keep  the  com¬ 
plaint  on  the  agenda  while  Russia  and  Iran  nego¬ 
tiated  a  settlement  marked  a  significant  turning 
point  in  UN  history.  It  also  highlighted  again 
Iran’s  dependence  on  relations  between  the  West¬ 
ern  powers  and  Russia. 

Positive  American  and  British  support  of  Iran 
before  the  Security  Council  all  through  the  spring 
of  1946  strengthened  Ahmad  Qavam’s  hand  in  his 
dealings  with  Moscow  and  with  the  “Democratic” 
regime  at  Tabriz.  His  successes  in  obtaining  final 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  and  in  resisting  the 
Kremlin’s  proposals  for  wider  representation  of  an 
autonomous  Azerbaijan  in  the  Iranian  government 
itself  reassured  Teheran.  His  equally  adroit  substi¬ 
tution  of  a  somewhat  shadowy  agreement  on  a  joint 
Russo-Iranian  oil  company  in  place  of  outright  con¬ 
cession  to  Russia  signified  the  return  of  Iranian 
confidence.  Subsequent  clandestine  scouting  in 
Azerbaijan  by  the  then  chief  of  staff.  General  Ali 
Razmara,  convinced  Teheran  that  the  Tabriz  re¬ 
gime  lacked  general  support  and  could  be  success¬ 
fully  challenged.  The  central  government’s  march 
into  Azerbaijan  in  December  1946  proved  even 
easier  than  expected  and  ended  the  revolts  there 
and  in  Kurdistan. 

Meanwhile,  counterpressure  had  been  exerted  by 
powerful  minorities  in  the  southwest  against  the 
Tudeh’s  expanding  influence  within  the  Qavam 
government.  The  influential  and  conservative  Qash- 
qai  and  neighboring  tribes  revolted  against  Tehe¬ 
ran  in  the  fall  of  1946,  demanding  the  same  au¬ 
tonomy  that  had  been  achieved  by  Azerbaijan.  The 
timing  of  this  rising,  soon  after  a  serious  summer 

II.  Sec  Harvey  Hall,  “American  Interests  in  the  Middle  East,” 
Headline  Series,  No.  72  (New  York,  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
Nov.-Dee.  1948),  pp.  18-20. 


oil  Strike  at  Abadan  engineered  by  Tudeh  agents, 
and  the  fact  that  the  tribes  involved  were  those 
closest  to  Anglo-Iranian  oil  operations,  were  not 
lost  on  either  the  government  or  the  Tudeh.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  protest  caused  Qavam  and  a  thoroughly 
frightened  government  to  drop  three  Tudeh  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  cabinet  and  to  make  some  appeasing 
gestures  toward  the  tribes.  The  actual  terms  of  set¬ 
tlement  between  Qavam  and  Nasir  Khan,  leader 
of  the  revolt,  foreshadowed  the  demands  which  still 
press  on  Teheran  for  decentralization  of  govern¬ 
ment,  a  fairer  distribution  of  tax  funds  as  between 
Teheran  and  the  provinces,  and  extension  of  roads 
and  social  services.  By  negative  example  Azerbaijan 
thus  aided  the  cause  of  decentralization  and  pointed 
up  long-standing  complaints  of  both  right-  and 
left-wing  minorities  against  Teheran’s  expensive 
and  exploitative  government. 

IRAN’S  INTERNAL  PROBLEMS 

The  settlement  of  these  disruptive  disputes  in  the 
north  and  south  gave  Iran  an  opportunity  to  take 
stock  of  the  internal  situation.  The  most  urgent 
problem  concerned  the  country’s  economy.  The 
Middle  East  Supply  Center  had  attempted  to  antici¬ 
pate  some  postwar  economic  solutions  in  its  sur¬ 
veys  of  Middle  East  science  and  agriculture  in 
1943-45."  ^  far-sighted  Iranians  saw  the  need 
for  carrying  on  from  the  point  where  the  war  agen¬ 
cies  had  left  off.  Moreover,  the  Azerbaijan  affair 
was  correctly  interpreted  by  the  more  thoughtful  of 
the  Shah’s  advisers,  notably  by  Abol  Hasan  Ebte- 
haj,  then  director  general  of  the  Bank  Melli  Iran, 
as  symptomatic  of  deep-seated  economic  and  social 
unrest.  At  the  very  least  it  was  recognized  that  the 
growth  of  the  Tudeh  movement  had  been  due  to 
indigenous  causes  as  well  as  to  Russian  help.  The 
Tudeh’s  promises  of  a  better  life  for  the  farmer,  a 
freer  existence  for  cultural  minorities  and  an  end 
to  arbitrary  police  powers  of  the  hated  gendarmerie 
remained  to  be  satisfied.  The  wartime  example  of 
Allied  technical  proficiency  and  teamwork,  more¬ 
over,  had  turned  the  attention  of  Iranians  of  the 
poorer  classes  to  the  possibility  of  peaceful  change 
in  their  lot. 

the  seven-year  plan 

The  Seven-Year  Plan  to  increase  agricultural  and 
industrial  production  and  raise  living  standards  was 
the  answer  of  Iran’s  best  minds  to  the  postwar 
problems  of  reconstruction.  Early  in  1946  a  plan¬ 
ning  board  outlined  goals  which  the  American  en- 

12.  See  B.  A.  Keen,  “The  Agricultural  Development  of  the 
Middle  East”  and  E.  B.  Worthington,  “Middle  East  Science,” 
both  prepared  for  MESC,  Cairo,  during  1943-45  2nd  published 
in  London  by  H.M.S.O.,  Dec.  1945. 
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gineering  firm,  Morrison-Knudsen  International 
I  Company,  was  engaged  to  appraise.  The  work  o£ 

Ithe  planning  board  at  this  stage  was  entrusted  to 
the  distinguished  Iranian  economist.  Dr.  Mosharref 
Naficy.  Dr.  Naficy’s  first  schedule  of  capital  im- 
j  provements,  calling  for  expenditure  of  $650  million 

!  in  seven  years,  has  been  the  basis  for  all  subsequent 

j  planning.  It  was  on  this  outline  that  the  American 

]  specialists  who  compose  Overseas  Consultants, 

Inc.,*^  based  the  detailed  revisions  and  estimates 
J  which  they  submitted  to  the  Iranian  government  in 
October  1949  in  a  five-volume,  1250-page  report, 
,  comprising  blueprints  for  the  plan  and  much  il- 

'  luminating  analytical  material.  Meanwhile,  the 

Majlis  had  passed  an  enabling  act  allocating  all  oil 
j  revenue  for  the  ensuing  seven  years  to  finance  the 
capital  improvements  contemplated  in  the  plan. 
The  balance  of  its  financing  was  to  come  from  do¬ 
mestic  loans  (30  per  cent)  and  from  the  Interna- 
i  tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 

!  and  other  foreign  sources  (another  30  per  cent). 

!  ECONOMIC  PROSPECTS 

With  Iran’s  income  from  oil  officially  earmarked 
for  the  Seven-Year  Plan  two  new  economic  prob¬ 
lems  confronted  the  government.  One  was  to  find 
other  funds  to  carry  ordinary  government  expenses, 
j  This  need  has  stimulated  fresh  attacks  in  recent 

^  months  on  the  twin  problems  of  tax  collection  and 

^  government  waste.  The  second  problem  has  been 

‘  to  secure  Majlis  ratification  of  a  1949  supplemental 

agreement  to  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company’s 
(AIOC)  concession  whereby  Iran’s  share  in  com¬ 
pany  earnings  would  be  doubled.  All  through  1950 
the  Majlis  deferred  action  on  this  controversial 
matter.  Finally  in  December  the  agreement  was 
withdrawn  by  the  government  in  the  face  of  deter¬ 
mined  opposition. 

This  opposition  stems  from  many  causes.  First  is 
Iranian  sensitivity  toward  AIOC  as  a  concessionaire 
which  operates  the  largest  industry  in  the  country. 
One  of  the  sorest  points  heretofore  in  relations  with 
the  company  has  been  the  fact  that  the  British 
Treasury  derived  more  in  taxes  (apart  from  diyi- 
dends)  from  AIOC  profits  than  Iran  received  in 
royalties.  Under  the  rejected  proposals  Iran  would 
have  received  annually  20  per  cent  of  the  funds 
allocated  to  company  reserves  plus  increased  royal¬ 
ties,  all  of  this  retroactive  to  1948.  However,  op¬ 
ponents  of  ratification  hope  to  obtain  more.  They 

13.  Overseas  Consultants,  Inc.,  is  composed  of  the  following 
firms;  American  Appraisal  Co.;  Coverdale  and  Colpitts;  Ebasco 
Services,  Inc.;  Ford,  Bacon  and  Davis,  Inc.;  Jackson  and  More¬ 
land;  Madigan-Hyland;  F.  H.  McGraw  &  Co.;  Sanderson  and 
Porter;  Standard  Research  Consultants,  Inc.;  Stone  and  Webster 
Engineering  Corp.;  and  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corp. 


point  to  the  success  of  Saudi  Arabia  in  securing 
greatly  increased  payments  from  Arabian-Ameri- 
can  Oil  Company  recently.  In  addition  they  de¬ 
mand  a  greater  share  by  Iranians  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  company  and  more  rapid  expansion  of 
housing  and  social  services  for  company  employees. 
Extremists  even  demand  nationalization  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  an  idea  which  the  present  moderate  govern¬ 
ment  dismisses  as  wholly  impractical. 

The  debate  over  ratification  has  highlighted 
Iran’s  economic  overdependence  on  AIOC.  Pending 
fresh  negotiations,  the  Seven-Year  Plan  will  lack 
adequate  funds,  and  the  political  role  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  Iranian  affairs  will  be  exaggerated.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Iranian  government  took  a  progressive 
step  a  year  ago  toward  stabilizing  relations  with  the 
cornpany  by  inviting  a  team  of  International  La¬ 
bour  Office  experts  to  survey  industrial  conditions 
in  Iran.  The  mission  spent  six  weeks  early  in  1950 
divided  between  AIOC  installations  and  Iranian 
factories  at  Isfahan  and  Teheran.  Its  findings  and 
analyses,  issued  in  December  1950,  provide  the  first 
disinterested  comparative  study  of  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  context  of  Iranian  society.^"*  On  this 
solid  basis  of  fact  it  may  be  possible  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  company  to  work  out  more  gener¬ 
ally  satisfactory  relations  and  so  reduce  the  tension 
which  any  reconsideration  of  concession  benefits 
always  arouses. 


Political  as  well  as  financial  factors  continue  to 
delay  Iran’s  reconstruction.  In  view  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  character  of  many  developments  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  Seven-Year  Plan  its  supporters  in  the 
government  inevitably  encounter  many  obstacles  in 
carrying  it  out.  These  obstacles  can  be  attributed  in 
general  to  a  political  lag  not  peculiar  to  Iran. 
Credit  for  the  successes  so  far  achieved  belongs 
largely  to  the  Shah  and  the  more  enlightened  of  his 
advisers,  including  his  brother,  the  very  able  young 
Prince  Abdur  Reza  Pahlevi,  who  is  honorary  head 
of  the  Supreme  Planning  Board  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Plan  Organization.  However,  in  spite  of 
agreement  at  the  top  on  goals  to  be  achieved,  po¬ 
litical  differences  in  palace  and  cabinet  have  hin¬ 
dered  the  Plan’s  fulfillment.  Among  these  are 
differences  with  Overseas  Consultants,  who  have 
urged  priority  for  unspectacular  long-range  health 
and  agricultural  improvements  ahead  of  industrial 
expansion  favored  by  Iranians.  Disagreements  about 
policy  have  resulted  in  a  rapid  turnover  among 
Plan  executives.  Nor  is  it  clear  whether  the  1950 
decision  to  decentralize  the  Plan,  shifting  authority 

14.  See  International  Labour  Office,  Labour  Conditions  in  the 
Oil  Industry  in  Iran  (Geneva,  ILO,  1950). 
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from  the  original  autonomous  organization  to  vari¬ 
ous  government  ministries,  will  expedite  it. 

In  dealing  with  the  public  the  Plan  Organization 
has  had  to  contend  with  the  massive  inertia  and  the 
distrust  of  government  which  characterizes  Middle 
East  society.  Hitherto  government  in  Iran  has 
meant  either  tyranny  or  a  series  of  weak,  self-serv¬ 
ing  cabinets.  Only  the  prestige  of  the  Shah  remains 
relatively  unimpaired.  Fortunately  Muhammad 
Reza  Pahlevi  has  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility 
and  a  desire  to  transform  Iran  into  a  healthy  mod¬ 
ern  state.  He  has  also,  thanks  to  an  independent 
cast  of  mind,  an  apparent  desire  to  achieve  this 
transformation  by  democratic  methods.  His  imme¬ 
diate  problem,  as  he  sees  it,  is  to  build  future  gov¬ 
ernments  on  a  more  representative  basis,  establish¬ 
ing  a  solid  and  direct  relationship  with  the 
electorate.  In  the  past  his  practice  of  visiting  provin¬ 
cial  trouble  spots  has  won  him  a  wide  following. 

Thanks  to  this  personal  popularity,  he  has  been 
able  to  engineer  several  useful  constitutional  re¬ 
forms.  One  of  these  was  the  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  passed  in  1949  giving  him  the  power  to 
dissolve  the  Majlis  in  cases  of  deadlock.  This  power 
to  prevent  filibustering  and  force  decisions  under 
threat  of  dissolution  is  a  progressive  step.  The  Shah 
has  also  brought  into  existence  the  first  Iranian 
upper  house,  half  of  whose  members  are  appointed 
by  him.  This  gives  him  an  additional  opportunity 
to  influence  legislation. 

In  practice,  however,  the  Shas  is  obliged  to  con¬ 
tinue  playing  off  one  self-interested  faction  against 
another  in  the  Majlis,  where  the  representation  is 
heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  the  large  landowners 
and  wealthy  traders  who  control  the  country’s 
economy.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  these  groups 
challenging  the  reform  program  for  government 
decentralization,  education,  improved  land  use  and 
extension  of  roads  to  the  backward  provinces.  What 
is  surprising  is  the  paradoxical  position  of  the  Shah 
in  leading  the  movement  toward  such  “socialistic” 
changes.  His  continuing  attempt  to  use  constitu¬ 
tional  government  as  an  instrument  for,  rather  than 
a  shield  against,  change  is  almost  unique  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  Shah  gave  concrete  evidence  of 
his  reform  intentions  on  January  28,  when  he  an¬ 
nounced  he  would  break  up  his  royal  estates  into 
small  farms  and  sell  them  to  their  peasant  op¬ 
erators.  The  chief  question  among  sympathetic 
observers  of  this  phenomenon  is  whether  the  neces¬ 
sary  changes  really  can  be  brought  about  in  Iran  by 
constitutional  means. 

THE  RAZMARA  GOVERNMENT 

This  crucial  question  was  underlined  at  the  time 
of  the  appointment  in  June  1950  of  General  Ali 
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Razmara,  army  chief  of  staff,  as  premier.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  that  appointment  and  the  general’s 
background  may  have  importance  for  Iran’s  future 
and  are  therefore  worth  recording.  Razmara,  who, 
is  relatively  young,  was  educated  at  the  French  mili¬ 
tary  school  at  St.  Cyr.  In  the  early  years  of  his 
career  as  a  provincial  military  administrator  he 
showed  unusual  interest  in  educating  his  soldiers. 
In  this  period  he  also  compiled  some  12  volumes  of 
military  geography  of  Iran,  still  regarded  as  au¬ 
thoritative.  During  World  War  II,  as  commanding 
officer  of  the  First  Division  at  Teheran,  he  came 
to  know  the  Shah  and  the  political  world  of  Tehe¬ 
ran.  In  1945  he  became  chief  of  staff. 

Given  this  record,  Razmara’s  appointment  as 
premier  raised  the  question  whether  he  aspired  to 
become  a  dictator.  Razmara’s  actions  since  last  June 
indicate  that  he  shares  the  Shah’s  aspiration  to  re¬ 
build  Iran  by  democratic  means.  His  first  move  was 
toward  decentralization  of  many  government  func¬ 
tions,  with  a  view  to  cutting  red  tape  and  satisfying 
popular  clamor  for  local  self-government.  This  pro¬ 
gram  cuts  across  the  present  exclusive  control  of 
provincial  affairs  by  absentee  landlords  living  in 
Teheran.  The  battle  is  far  from  won  as  the  Shah 
and  Razmara  press  for  enabling  legislation  to  set 
up  regional  councils  to  replace  appointed  governors 
general. 

Endless  interpellations,  digressions  and  violent 
denunciations  of  foreign  influences  as  the  root  of 
all  Iran’s  troubles  have  succeeded  so  far  in  blocking 
administrative  reform.  Since  there  are  no  effective 
political  parties  in  Iran,  this  opposition  cannot  be 
dealt  with  on  a  party  basis.  Only  the  Tudeh,  the 
supposedly  illegal  Communist  party,  plays  a  con¬ 
certed,  clandestine  opposition  role  in  its  news-sheets 
and  radio  propaganda.  Its  current  attack  follows  the 
Kremlin’s  line  that  Russia  stands  for  “peace”  and 
the  United  States  for  “imperialist  aggression.”  The 
postwar  arrival  of  American  arms  to  refurbish 
Iran’s  antiquated  defense  and  police  systems  and 
the  presence  of  American  and  British  technical  ad¬ 
visers  on  the  Seven-Year  Plan  are  seen  as  part  of  a 
sinister  plot  to  enslave  Iran  for  American  militarist 
ends.  The  Razmara  government  is  reviled  as  a  dic¬ 
tatorship  and  the  Shah  as  an  American  dupe. 

Nevertheless,  Razmara  has  continued  to  win  sub¬ 
stantial  votes  of  confidence  in  periodic  showdowns 
with  the  Majlis.  If  he  can  succeed,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Majlis,  in  wresting  the  control  of  provincial 
taxes  and  social  services  from  central  ministries  in 
Teheran,  he  will  have  taken  the  first  important 
step  toward  decentralization  and  will  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  possibility  of  working  within  the  consti¬ 
tutional  framework. 
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IRAN’S  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Iran’s  foreign  policy  continues  to  be  dominated 
by  the  need  to  preserve  a  neutral  balance  between 
the  great  powers  whose  interests  converge  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  means  the  maintenance  of  nor¬ 
mal  diplomatic  and  trade  relations  with  Russia  and 
the  acceptance  of  Western  financial  and  military 
aid  on  a  strictly  independent  and  limited  basis.  The 
country’s  geographical  position  on  the  perimeter  of 
the  line  of  “containment”  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its 
possession  of  one  of  the  most  coveted  of  the  world’s 
oil  reserves  make  its  neutrality  a  condition  for  sur¬ 
vival.  In  its  concentration  on  a  policy  of  neutrality 
Iran  has  turned  since  the  war  to  two  outside  sources 
of  support.  One  is  the  United  Nations;  the  other, 
the  neighboring  Moslem  states  of  the  Middle  East. 

Iran’s  military  defenses  are  frankly  considered  to 
be  entirely  inadequate  for  defense  against  invasion. 
At  best,  the  military  would  expect  to  carry  out  only 
harassing  guerilla  action  against  an  invader.  For 
this  reason,  as  well  as  for  reasons  of  ideology,  Iran 
looks  to  the  United  Nations  as  its  chief  protection 
against  outside  incursions  and  loses  no  opportunity 
to  play  an  active  role  in  such  special  UN  agencies 
as  the  World  Health  Organization,  UNESCO  and 
the  ILO.  An  Iranian  diplomat,  Nazrolleh  Entezam, 
is  now  president  of  the  UN  General  Assembly. 

IRAN  AND  THE  MOSLEM  MOVEMENT 

Iran’s  second  source  of  diplomatic  support  comes 
from  neighboring  Moslem  governments  which 
share  a  common  aspiration  to  remain  neutral  in  any 
great-power  conflict.  The  postwar  independence  of 
Pakistan  has  markedly  strengthened  the  movement 
for  a  realignment  of  these  states  based  on  religious 
and  economic  bonds.*’  In  this  new  constellation 
Iran  is  expected  to  play  an  important  role.  The 
popular  idea  of  a  neutral  bloc  of  Moslem  countries 
has  gained  considerable  momentum  as  a  result  of 
two  unofficial  Islamic  economic  conferences  held 
successively  in  Karachi  in  1949  and  Teheran  in 
1950.  The  announced  objective  of  these  gatherings 
of  economists,  industrialists  and  engineers  was  an 
integrated  and  planned  economy  for  the  Islamic 
world.  Their  proposed  approach  to  this  distant  goal 
is  indicated  by  the  resolutions  adopted  in  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  mood  at  Karachi  in  1949:  a  system  of  prefer¬ 
ential  duties  among  Moslem  countries;  prohibition 
of  female  child  labor;  help  to  landless  farmers; 
agricultural  cooperatives;  a  common  policy  regard¬ 
ing  oil  concessions;  central  banks  to  control  com- 

15.  Iranians  arc  not  racially  akin  to  the  Semitic  peoples  of  the 
Arab  countries  but  they  arc  part  of  the  Moslem,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Arab,  world.  Again,  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
Arabs,  who  arc  predominantly  Sunni  Moslems,  while  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  Iran  belong  to  the  Shi’a  sect. 


mercial  banks;  improved  communications  and 
trade  between  member  countries. 

Iran  has  made  a  number  of  moves  in  the  spirit 
of  these  resolutions.  In  June  1950  a  Mutual  Assist¬ 
ance  Treaty  was  signed  with  Iraq.  A  new  treaty 
with  Jordan  calls  for  closer  economic  and  cultural 
relations  and  collaboration  in  international  prob¬ 
lems.  Relations  with  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  are 
being  consolidated,  and  there  is  talk  of  joining 
Pakistan  and  Iran  by  rail. 

The  political  significance  of  these  exchanges  may 
lie  in  the  future.  At  this  stage  they  appear  to  indi¬ 
cate  simply  a  growing  trend  toward  Asian  self- 
realization  and  toward  political  independence  from 
the  West.  The  fact  that  many  of  these  states  look  to 
the  Western  nations  for  economic  assistance  makes 
it  all  the  more  important  to  them,  in  the  present 
political  context,  to  assert  their  spiritual  and  philo¬ 
sophical  independence. 

POSTWAR  RELATIONS  WITH  U.S.S.R. 

Moscow’s  frustration  over  the  Azerbaijan  affair 
has  been  evident  in  the  tone  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Iran  since  1946.  In  that  dispute  and  in  all  issues 
since  that  time  the  Kremlin  has  based  its  position 
on  the  Treaty  of  Friendship  of  1921,  of  which  two 
key  provisions  are  interpreted  differendy  by  Mos¬ 
cow  and  Teheran.  The  first  is  Article  5,  which 
reads:  “The  two  high  contracting  parties  undertake 
to  prevent  by  all  means  in  their  power  the  presence 
within  their  territories  .  .  .  of  all  .  .  .  forces  of  a 
third  party  in  cases  where  the  presence  of  such 
forces  would  be  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  interests  or  safety  of  the  other  contracting 
party.”  Article  6  reads:  “.  .  .  if  a  foreign  power 
should  threaten  the  frontiers  of  Federal  Russia  .  .  . 
and  if  the  Persian  government  should  not  be  able 
to  put  a  stop  to  such  a  menace  after  having  been 
called  upon  to  do  so  by  Russia,  Russia  shall  have 
the  right  to  advance  her  troops  into  the  Iranian 
interior  for  the  purpose  of  .  .  .  its  defense.”  An 
important  annex  to  the  treaty  reassures  the  Iranian 
government  that  the  articles  “.  .  .  are  intended  to 
apply  only  to  cases  in  which  preparations  have 
been  made  for  a  considerable  armed  attack  upon 
Russia  ...  by  the  partisans  of  the  regime  which  has 
been  overthrown.” 

It  should  be  recalled  that  this  treaty  was  designed 
to  meet  a  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  partisans 
of  the  overthrown  regime,  in  the  stormy  period  of 
fighting  in  the  Caucasus  in  1918.*^  Russia  therefore 
has  historical  precedents  for  invoking  the  treaty. 
The  question  today  is  how  it  can  be  claimed,  as 
Russia  does  claim,  that  the  presence  of  some  30 

16.  Lenezowski,  op.  at.,  pp.  16-47. 
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American  military  advisers  in  Iran  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  Iranian  airfields  and  ports  under  the 
Seven-Year  Plan,  with  or  without  American  ad¬ 
vice,  constitute  a  threat  from  “partisans  of  the  re¬ 
gime  which  has  been  overthrown.”  Yet  that  is  what 
Russian  diplomatic  notes  have  alleged  since  Janu¬ 
ary  1948. 

Iran  has  steadfastly  rejected  these  complaints  on 
the  ground  that  the  treaty  is  superseded  by  UN 
Charter  provisions,  particularly  Articles  33,  37  and 
163,  which  provide  machinery  for  settlement  of 
such  disputes.  Iran  denies  that  the  presence  of  small 
military  missions  or  the  acceptance  of  American 
surplus  arms  and  technical  specialists  on  Plan  proj¬ 
ects  constitute  a  threat  to  the  U.S.S.R.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  Iran  says  that  Russian  complaints  on  this 
score  add  up  to  unwarranted  interference  in  its 
internal  affairs.  Teheran  has  been  careful,  however, 
to  hedge  on  this  stand  in  one  particular  respect: 
this  was  the  Soviet  complaint  against  participation 
of  Americans  among  other  geologists  exploring  for 
oil  on  behalf  of  the  new  Iranian  government  oil 
company  in  the  northern  border-region  of  Iran  in 
the  spring  of  1950.  Recognizing  Russian  sensitivity 
on  this  point,  Teheran  promised  that  only  Iranians 
would  conduct  such  activities  in  that  area  in  the 
future. 

This  concession  to  Russian  feelings  was  based  on 
the  belief  that  the  basic  reason  for  the  unrelenting 
pressure  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  Iran  is  anxiety  over  the 
safety  of  its  major  oil  supply  in  Soviet  Azerbaijan 
near  Baku.  To  Teheran  this  Russian  concern  is 
genuine  and  legitimate.  Moscow  cannot  forget  that 
Baku  is  only  125  miles  from  the  Iranian  border  and 
that  Tabriz  controls  the  roads  and  railways  to  the 
Caucasus.  Stalin  has  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
remind  Iranians  and  Western  statesmen  of  this 
fact.’’  The  possibility  of  sabotage  in  this  region 
haunts  the  Kremlin.  There  are,  in  addition,  hints 
that  the  supposed  oil  reserves  on  the  Iranian  side 
of  the  Caspian  basin  are  connected  with  those  near 
Baku,  leading  to  fears  that  development  of  the 
Iranian  oil  fields  in  that  area  might  deplete  those 
of  Russia. 

Tentative  moves  made  by  Western  governments 
to  allay  this  serious  Russian  concern  for  its  oil  sup¬ 
ply  have  had  an  unhappy  history.  The  most  direct 
approach  to  the  whole  Middle  East  oil  problem  was 
the  drawing  up  of  an  oil  agreement  between  Brit¬ 
ain  and  the  United  States  in  1944.  The  drafters  of 
this  agreement  contemplated  that  other  countries, 
including  the  U.S.S.R.,  would  eventually  join  an 
international  petroleum  commission  for  which  the 

17.  See  James  F.  Byrnes,  Speaking  Frankly  (New  York, 
Harper,  1947),  p.  iiQ-  Also  Gen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  My 
Three  Years  in  Moscow  (Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1950),  p.  52. 
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agreement  provided.  The  original  draft,  designed 
to  assure  producing  and  consuming  countries  alike 
a  fair  share  of  the  world’s  oil  supply,  “in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  in 
order  to  serve  the  needs  of  collective  security,”  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  ahead  of  its  time.  Neither  pro¬ 
ducing  nor  consuming  countries  were  ready  in 
1945  to  adopt  this  rational  approach  to  the  oil  prob¬ 
lem.’®  Oil  thus  remains  a  highly  inflammable 
ingredient  in  the  Middle  East  political  mbcture; 
and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  easing  the 
tension  caused  by  Baku’s  proximity  to  Turkey  and 
Iran. 

From  the  Russian  point  of  view  this  means  that 
a  neutral  Iran  constitutes  insufficient  protection 
from  “imperialist  aggressors”  of  the  West  which 
Moscow  continues  to  conjure  up.  The  whole  con¬ 
cept  of  an  independent,  neutral  bloc  of  such  small 
countries  conflicts  with  the  Kremlin’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  security.  This  conflict  is  reflected  in 
the  unceasing  propaganda  barrage  from  Moscow 
and  Baku  denouncing  Iranian  neutrality  as  “treach¬ 
ery,”  the  hysterical  reaction  to  the  visit  of  Justice 
William  Douglas  to  Iran  last  summer  and  Russia’s 
preoccupation  with  every  facet  of  American  aid  to 
Iran. 

POSTWAR  RELATIONS  WITH  WEST 

British  and  United  States  policies  in  Iran  coin¬ 
cide  with  Iran’s  own  desire  to  remain  neutral  and 
independent.  To  this  coincidence,  rather  than  to 
any  real  political  affinity,  may  be  attributed  Iran’s 
apparent  current  pro-Western  orientation.  The  best 
evidence  of  this  Western  agreement  on  policy  in 
Iran  was  the  speedy  evacuation  of  American  and 
British  troops  after  the  war  and  the  support  given 
Iran  in  the  UN  Security  Council  in  1946.  Both 
Britain  and  the  United  States  have  also  made  a 
point  of  settling  wartime  financial  accounts  with 
Iran  in  cash. 

In  important  details  of  policy,  however,  there  are 
divergences  which  should  be  borne  in  mind.  For 
example,  Britain’s  position  as  the  largest  conces¬ 
sionaire  in  Iran  made  it  impolitic  for  London  to 
urge  any  final  breaking-off  of  oil  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  Iran  and  Russia  in  1947.  This  was  at  the 
time  the  Majlis  had  to  decide  whether  to  ratify  the 
proposal  for  a  joint  operation  of  northern  oil  areas 
by  Russia  and  Iran.  Washington  then  took  a  much 
more  positive  stand,  urging  Iran  to  make  a  wholly 
independent  decision  and  offering  its  support 
if  the  decision  was  negative.  British  diplomats 
urged  instead  that  the  door  to  further  negotiations 

18.  See  A  History  of  the  Petroleum  Administration  for  War, 
ig4i-4S  (Washington,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1946), 
pp.  283-87. 
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I  be  kept  open  and  are  on  record  as  being  willing  to 
have  any  oil  produced  in  northern  Iran  go  to  Rus¬ 
sia  on  a  commercial  basis. 

Britain’s  prudence  stems  from  the  need  to  keep 
the  AIOC  oil  preserve  in  southern  Iran  as  invulner¬ 
able  as  possible  politically.  Any  Russian  move  to¬ 
ward  that  area  would  unquestionably  bring  British 
pressure  on  Teheran,  as  it  has  in  the  past — notably 
by  means  of  troop  movements  from  India  to  Basra, 

I  near  Abadan,  during  the  oil  strike  in  1946.  There 
is  no  evidence,  however,  that  Britain  has  any  desire 
to  play  a  direct  role  in  Iranian  affairs  in  the  old 
1  imperialist  sense.  On  the  contrary,  Britain’s  post¬ 

war  policy  throughout  Asia  has  been  to  renounce 
t  imperialist  positions  and  to  re-establish  such  rela- 

1  tionships  as  appear  possible  on  the  basis  of  mutual 

1  advantage.  As  early  as  1945  Foreign  Minister  Ernest 

Bevin  emphasized  the  idea  that  Britain’s  future 
1  relations  with  Middle  East  countries  would  depend 

on  the  degree  to  which  it  was  able  to  supply  them 
[I  with  technical  aid  in  reconstruction.'^  A  British 

V  Middle  East  Office,  staffed  by  economic,  agricul- 

1-  tural  and  labor  experts,  was  then  set  up  in  Cairo, 

e  At  the  same  time  Britain  began  to  enlist  American 

s  ■  cooperation  in  a  joint  approach  to  Middle  East 

0  countries  on  this  socio-economic  basis. 

I  The  rapid  postwar  liquidation  of  British  posi- 
1  tions  in  several  critical  Middle  East  countries  forced 

j  the  pace  of  United  States  policy  formulation  for  the 

i-  ]  entire  area,  particularly  in  Greece — where  the  Tru- 

d  I  man  Doctrine  was  hastily  devised  to  fill  the  vacuum 

o  I  left  by  British  evacuation  in  1947 — in  Palestine  and 

’s  in  Iran.  American  policy  now  includes  positive  sup- 

>t  port  of  the  independence  of  Iran,  by  means  of  an 

n  extensive  advisory  program,  arms  aid  under  the 

d  Military  Assistance  Program  and  gradual  financial 

n  transfusions  for  specific  purposes  to  bolster  the 

h  country’s  economy.  The  United  States  Export-Im- 

a  port  Bank  loan  of  $25  million  and  the  $500,000 

h  Point  Four  appropriation,  both  announced  last 

October,  were  intended  to  encourage  the  Razmara 
e  government  in  its  reforms  and  reconstruction 

)r  efforts. 

s-  Iranians  view  American  participation  in  the 

0  Seven-Year  Plan  with  mixed  feelings.  The  prosper- 

e-  ous  business  men  who  will  thrive  on  increased 

le 

19.  See  Parliamentary  Debates  {Hansard),  House  of  Commons, 
Vol.  416,  cols.  775-yS  (Nov.  23,  1945);  and  Vol.  427,  col.  1493 
IS  (Oct.  22,  1946). 
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trade  and  improved  communications  and  distribu¬ 
tion  facilities  favor  large  American  loans  and  strong 
Western  ties.  Another  group,  the  younger  intellec¬ 
tuals  with  socialist  inclinations  and  strong  nation¬ 
alist  sentiment,  fear  that  American  help  will  favor 
only  the  business  class  at  the  expense  of  the  neg¬ 
lected  peasantry  and  factory  workers.  The  problem 
for  Iran’s  planners  is  to  enlist  the  cooperation  and 
the  energies  of  this  rising  generation.  For  it  is  only 
with  their  help  that  a  system  of  public  health,  gen¬ 
eral  education  and  increased  productivity  can  be 
achieved. 

To  Western  observers  Iran  offers  an  instructive 
object  lesson  in  the  difficulty  of  achieving  social 
revolution  within  the  framework  of  constitutional 
government.  Iran’s  situation  illustrates  the  ironic 
fact  that  democratic  forms  adopted  prematurely  in 
an  undeveloped  country  with  a  largely  illiterate 
population  are  likely  to  delay  social  progress.  When 
Americans  ask  why  so  little  gets  done  in  Iran  after 
all  the  high-sounding  plans  are  announced,  a  look 
at  the  political  situation  provides  a  paradoxical  an¬ 
swer.  The  popular  Western  assumption  that  de¬ 
mocracy  in  a  country  like  Iran  means  what  it  does 
here  dies  hard.  Similarly,  the  popular  American 
demand  for  internal  “reforms”  by  governments 
which  receive  United  States  aid  may  not  be  com¬ 
patible  with  the  simultaneous  demand  that  these 
governments  be  “democratic.” 

It  appears  unlikely,  for  example,  that  real  reforms 
can  come  in  Iran  without  the  exercise  of  some  ar¬ 
bitrary  power  on  the  part  of  the  Shah  and  his  min¬ 
isters.  Laws  for  tax  collection,  protection  of  labor, 
compulsory  education  and  modern  land  use  are  all 
on  the  books.  Yet  no  postwar  government  has  been 
able  to  carry  them  out.  This  will  be  true  so  long  as 
the  Majlis  continues  to  be  dominated  by  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  group  of  profiteering  reactionaries.  Hence 
the  prospect  of  legislative  short-cuts  and  even  rule 
by  decree  must  be  faced.  The  character  and  convic¬ 
tions  of  the  Shah,  however,  make  it  unlikely  that 
as  long  as  he  is  in  power  such  methods  would  lead 
to  dictatorship.  Meanwhile,  it  may  be  necessary  for 
Iran’s  friends  abroad  to  realize  that  they  cannot 
have  it  both  ways — and  to  temper  their  criticisms 
of  some  methods  which  contravene  cherished  West¬ 
ern  ideals  of  government  while  Iran  struggles  to 
make  the  difficult  transition  from  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  twentieth. 


Highlights  of  Overseas  Consultants  Report 

BY  GEORGIANA  G.  STEVENS 


THE  OCI  report  is  significant  for  its  emphasis  on 
social  measures  to  cure  economic  ills.  Noting  that 
labor  is  the  basic  source  of  Iran’s  potential  prosper¬ 
ity,  the  report  states  flatly  that  the  Iranian  people 
cannot  meet  the  requirements  of  the  plan  unless 
they  are  healthier,  better  housed  and  better  fed. 

The  OCI  report  estimates  Iran’s  population  at 
17,750,000,  of  whom  10  to  12  million  live  in  43,000 
villages.  Less  than  300  of  these  villages  have  a 
physician  or  clinic — hence  an  infant  mortality  rate 
of  500  per  1,000  births  and  the  wide  prevalence  of 
malaria,  dysentery,  trachoma  and  tuberculosis.  It 
criticizes  the  highly  centralized  method  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  but  praises  the  efforts 
of  volunteer  agencies  attempting  to  deal  with  rural 
health  problems.  It  commends  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  the  Near  East  Founda¬ 
tion  and  the  World  Health  Organization  in  com¬ 
bating  malaria;  the  joint  work  of  the  Anglo-Iranian 
Oil  Company,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the 
Imperial  Organization  for  Social  Welfare  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  public-health  nursing  school  near  Tehe¬ 
ran;  and  the  Iran  Foundation’s  contribution  of  a 
model  hospital  at  Shiraz.^ 

OCI  recommends  early  development  of  sanita¬ 
tion  systems  and  potable  water  supply  as  the  first 
means  of  improving  the  population’s  health.  They 
also  recommend  an  extension  of  loans  from  Plan 
funds  to  expand  the  government’s  present  program 
of  housing  for  workers  in  state-owned  factories. 
Here  OCI  advises  construction  of  the  type  that  will 
employ  the  greatest  proportion  of  unskilled  labor. 

Similar  practical  advice  characterizes  the  OCI 
recommendations  for  streamlining  Iran’s  educa¬ 
tional  system.  OCI  found  the  country’s  present  sys¬ 
tem  based  on  authoritarian  teaching  and  rote 
memorization  of  classical  material.  The  result  has 
been  to  produce  an  elite  class  for  whom  education 
is  a  badge  of  prestige  but  not  a  preparation  for 
practical  life.  Iran  is  advised  to  shift  the  em¬ 
phasis  to  practical  teaching  and  to  adapt  the 
curriculum  to  local  needs  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  report  notes  as  a  hopeful  sign  the 
1943  Iranian  law  providing  for  free  compulsory- 
schooling  within  ten  years;  and  the  1947  law  re- 

I.  The  Imperial  Organization  for  Social  Welfare  supports  dis¬ 
pensaries  and  welfare  centers  with  funds  given  by  the  royal 
family.  The  Iran  Foundation  supports  an  extensive  public  health 
program  and  hospiul  at  Shiraz,  home  of  the  founder,  Mr. 
Muhammad  Nemazee. 


quiring  factories  to  supply  teachers  for  illiterate 
workers. 

In  the  contemplated  rehabilitation  of  agriculture, 
which  OCI  recommends  before  further  industriali¬ 
zation  is  undertaken,  a  start  has  been  made  in  ex¬ 
tending  irrigation  facilities  in  scattered  areas.  A 
United  States  Point  Four  grant  of  $500,000  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1950  was  immediately  allocated  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  program  of  village  demonstration  centers  to 
teach  farmers  sanitation  and  farm  techniques.  This 
program  will  follow  closely  the  pattern  set  by  the 
Near  East  Foundation  in  Iran,  operating  since  1946. 
A  recently  granted  United  States  Export-Import 
Bank  loan  of  $25  million  will  speed  this  new  pro¬ 
gram  by  permitting  the  purchase  of  roadbuilding 
equipment  and  farm  machinery,  chiefly  pumps  to 
improve  the  provision  of  water  to  cultivable  land. 

Behind  the  OCI  recommendations  and  the  Iran¬ 
ian  government’s  sense  of  urgency  about  moderni¬ 
zation  is  the  knowledge  that  Iran’s  survival  as  an 
independent  country  depends  to  a  large  extent  on 
internal  economic  development.  Iran’s  economy  is 
primarily  agricultural,  with  about  75  per  cent  of 
the  population  entirely  dependent  on  farming.  Yet 
scarcity  of  water  and  antiquated  farming  methods 
limit  the  productive  area  to  about  half  that  poten¬ 
tially  cultivable.  Even  so  the  country  is  almost 
self-sufficient  in  food  production.  What  it  conspicu¬ 
ously  lacks  is  an  adequate  distribution  and  market¬ 
ing  system.  Under  normal  trade  conditions  Iran 
even  exports  a  surplus  of  dried  fruits,  nuts,  gums 
and  vegetable  oils,  chiefly  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Iran’s  industries  are  generally  owned  by  the  state. 
Their  operations  have  not  been  profitable,  owing 
to  overstaffing  and  obsolescence  of  machinery.  Iran¬ 
ian  goods  are  therefore  unable  to  compete  with  the 
output  of  foreign  manufacturers.  OCI  has  strongly 
advised  that  the  government  divest  itself  of  these 
unprofitable  legacies  of  the  Reza  Shah  era  of  forced 
industrialization.  The  advice  will  not  be  easy  to 
follow  in  a  period  of  continuing  inflation,  with 
much  Iranian  capital  invested  abroad  and  with  few 
inducements  to  risk  capital  at  home.  To  encourage 
a  change  in  this  attitude,  a  recent  decree  exempts 
new  industries  from  taxation  for  five  years  and 
offers  them  freer  credit  facilities.  At  the  same  time 
serious  efforts  are  being  made  to  attract  foreign 
private  capital,  particularly  in  the  communications 
field. 
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Highlights  of  Overseas  Consultants  Report 

BY  GEORGIANA  G.  STEVENS 

THE  OCI  report  is  significant  for  its  emphasis  on  quiring  factories  to  supply  teachers  for  illiterate 
social  measures  to  cure  economic  ills.  Noting  that  workers. 

labor  is  the  basic  source  of  Iran’s  potential  prosper-  In  the  contemplated  rehabilitation  of  agriculture, 
ity,  the  report  states  flatly  that  the  Iranian  people  which  OCI  recommends  before  further  industriali- 

cannot  meet  the  requirements  of  the  plan  unless  zation  is  undertaken,  a  start  has  been  made  in  ex- 

they  are  healthier,  better  housed  and  better  fed.  tending  irrigation  facilities  in  scattered  areas.  A 
The  OCI  report  estimates  Iran’s  population  at  United  States  Point  Four  grant  of  $500,000  in  Oc- 

17,750,000,  of  whom  10  to  12  million  live  in  43,000  tober  1950  was  immediately  allocated  to  a  govern- 

villages.  Less  than  300  of  these  villages  have  a  ment  program  of  village  demonstration  centers  to 

physician  or  clinic — hence  an  infant  mortality  rate  teach  farmers  sanitation  and  farm  techniques.  This 

of  500  per  1,000  births  and  the  wide  prevalence  of  program  will  follow  closely  the  pattern  set  by  the 

malaria,  dysentery,  trachoma  and  tuberculosis.  It  Near  East  Foundation  in  Iran,  operating  since  1946. 

criticizes  the  highly  centralized  method  of  opera-  A  recently  granted  United  States  Export-Import 

tion  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  but  praises  the  efforts  Bank  loan  of  $25  million  will  speed  this  new  pro¬ 
of  volunteer  agencies  attempting  to  deal  with  rural  gram  by  permitting  the  purchase  of  roadbuilding 

health  problems.  It  commends  the  combined  efforts  equipment  and  farm  machinery,  chiefly  pumps  to 

of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  the  Near  East  Founda-  improve  the  provision  of  water  to  cultivable  land, 

tion  and  the  World  Health  Organization  in  com-  Behind  the  OCI  recommendations  and  the  Iran- 
bating  malaria;  the  joint  work  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  ian  government’s  sense  of  urgency  about  moderni- 

Oil  Company,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  zation  is  the  knowledge  that  Iran’s  survival  as  an 

Imperial  Organization  for  Social  Welfare  in  estab-  independent  country  depends  to  a  large  extent  on 

fishing  a  public-health  nursing  school  near  Tehe-  internal  economic  development.  Iran’s  economy  is 

ran;  and  the  Iran  Foundation’s  contribution  of  a  primarily  agricultural,  with  about  75  per  cent  of 

model  hospital  at  Shiraz.^  the  population  entirely  dependent  on  farming.  Yet 

OCI  recommends  early  development  of  sanita-  scarcity  of  water  and  antiquated  farming  methods 

tion  systems  and  potable  water  supply  as  the  first  limit  the  productive  area  to  about  half  that  poten- 

means  of  improving  the  population’s  health.  They  tially  cultivable.  Even  so  the  country  is  almost 

also  recommend  an  extension  of  loans  from  Plan  self-sufficient  in  food  production.  What  it  conspicu- 

funds  to  expand  the  government’s  present  program  ously  lacks  is  an  adequate  distribution  and  market- 

of  housing  for  workers  in  state-owned  factories,  ing  system.  Under  normal  trade  conditions  Iran 

Here  (3CI  advises  construction  of  the  type  that  will  even  exports  a  surplus  of  dried  fruits,  nuts,  gums 

employ  the  greatest  proportion  of  unskilled  labor,  and  vegetable  oils,  chiefly  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Similar  practical  advice  characterizes  the  OCI  Iran’s  industries  are  generally  owned  by  the  state, 
recommendations  for  streamlining  Iran’s  educa-  Their  operations  have  not  been  profitable,  owing 

tional  system.  OCI  found  the  country’s  present  sys-  to  overstaffing  and  obsolescence  of  machinery.  Iran- 

tem  based  on  authoritarian  teaching  and  rote  ian  goods  are  therefore  unable  to  compete  with  the 

memorization  of  classical  material.  The  result  has  output  of  foreign  manufacturers.  OCI  has  strongly 

been  to  produce  an  elite  class  for  whom  education  advised  that  the  government  divest  itself  of  these 

is  a  badge  of  prestige  but  not  a  preparation  for  unprofitable  legacies  of  the  Reza  Shah  era  of  forced 

practical  fife.  Iran  is  advised  to  shift  the  em-  industrialization.  The  advice  will  not  be  easy  to 

phasis  to  practical  teaching  and  to  adapt  the  follow  in  a  period  of  continuing  inflation,  with 

curriculum  to  local  needs  in  different  parts  of  the  much  Iranian  capital  invested  abroad  and  with  few 

country.  The  report  notes  as  a  hopeful  sign  the  inducements  to  risk  capital  at  home.  To  encourage 

1943  Iranian  law  providing  for  free  compulsory  a  change  in  this  attitude,  a  recent  decree  exempts 

schooling  within  ten  years;  and  the  1947  law  re-  new  industries  from  taxation  for  five  years  and 

I.  The  Imperial  Organization  for  Social  Welfare  supports  dis-  offers  them  freer  credit  facilities.  At  the  same  time 

pensaries  and  welfare  centers  with  funds  given  by  the  royal  serious  efforts  are  being  made  tO  attract  foreign 

family.  The  Iran  Foundation  supports  an  extensive  public  health  private  capital,  particularly  in  the  communications 

program  and  hospital  at  Shuaz,  home  of  the  founder,  Mr.  r  1  1 

Muhammad  Nemazee.  neld. 
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